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doing the acts necessary to restoring the proper practical
relations between these states and the Union, and each
forever after innocently indulge his own opinion whether,
in doing the acts, he brought the states from without into
the Union, or only gave them proper assistance, they
never having been out." The question was not whether
the Louisiana Government as reconstructed was quite all
that was desirable, but whether it was wiser to take it and
help to improve it, or to reject and disperse it. "Concede
that the new Government of Louisiana is only, to what it
should be, as the egg is to the fowl, we shall sooner have
the fowl by hatching the egg than by smashing it." He
concluded by saying that his remarks would apply gener-
ally to other states, but that there were peculiarities per-
taining to each state, and important and sudden changes
occurring in the same state, so that no exclusive and
inflexible plan could safely be prescribed as to details.
Therefore, he held himself free to make some new an-
nouncement to the people of the South when satisfied
that such action would be proper.

This was, in a political sense, his last will and testament.
No other communication from him to his countrymen was
more fraught with wisdom and patriotism. It received the
prompt endorsement of William Lloyd Garrison, who
defended it when attacked by Professor Newman, of
London University.1 Garrison held not only that Lincoln
had no right to interfere with the voting laws of the states,
but that it would be bad policy to do so; for if negro
suffrage were imposed upon the South against the will of
the people, then, "as soon as the State was organized
and left to manage its own affairs, the white population,
with their superior intelligence, wealth, and power,
would unquestionably alter the franchise in accordance
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